iTEATRE WORLD 


/PRODUCTS.| 


for 
FEMININE 
HEY. GEE-NGE 


An interesting and informative little book- 
let entitled “‘ HYGIENE for WOMEN ”’, has 
been specially written by Nurse Drew, 
dealing with the subject of feminine hygiene. 
Ask your Chemist for a copy, or if you prefer 
send 3d. in stamps direct to 

NURSE DREW 


414 Victoria House, Southampton Row, 
London, W.C.1 
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Supplies limited, but well worth trying for.1/4} per tin. 


POTTER: 


CATARRH PASTILLE 


Cc 
POTTER & CLARKE LTD., ARTILLERY LANE, 


“*T am go! 
to put you 
POTTER’S CATAR 
PASTILLES at once. The 
nothing like them for wat¢ 
off a cold or helping it or 
way out.”” | 
Powerfully antiseptic, POTT 
CATARRH PASTILLES keep 

influenza and catarrh at bay. Exc 
for Hay Fever and nasal congestior 


AMATEURS! 
LEARN to ACT 


BY POST 


technical short cuts to-success . . 
the *‘ tricks of the trade.’’ From 
\ “just an amateur’’ to trained 
artist takes such a little while by 


\ Train like professionals in the 


our method. Learn the new way, the easy way, the quick 
wav ... PRIVATELY, at home. Exercises to teach you . . 
Charts to show you . . Service to help you. 


Free lesson and details from : 


THE CANNON STAGE COLLEGE (N8) 
139 Cannon Street, London, EC4 


ENGLISH LITERATURE 


on gramophone records 
First Two Books Now Ready 


This anthology of poetry and prose is 
edited by V. C. Clinton-Baddeley and 
Joseph Compton, and read by such well-known names as John 
Laurie, Robert Harris. Cecil Day Lewis, Dylan Thomas. James 
Stephens, etc. Each album consists of six 12 inch double-sided 
records on VINYL the almost unbreakable substance that gives 
high quality reproduction and less surface noise. 


BOOK I—LYRICS 
BOOK IT—NARRATIVE POETRY 


Price £3 8S. Gd. including purchase Tax é 
Cash with Order or C.0.D, Postage, Packing 2/2 extra 


Write for full descriptive brochure and contents to: Dept. Ed. 10 
UNITED PROGRAMMES LTD., 8 Waterloo Place, SW1 
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For a last moment she looked — calmly, appraisingly 
— at her image in the mirror; and was 


satisfied ; and went on, secure in beauty, to 
| 


an evening of triumph. 


LONDON SALON: 174 NEW BOND ST., W.1 


SKIN FOOD - CLEANSING CREAM * BEAUTY MILK + DATHOS (for extra dry skims) - LIPSTICK 
DAY CREAM - FACE POWDER + SAFADA HAND LOTION ° MAKE-UP-BASE - Prices from 4/4 to21/- 
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BEST RUM 
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Suan CAN, 


© BE SURE OF THE BEST 


ee 7 a THE NAME... 


CORVUBA 


JAMAICA RUM 


A choice of two kinds — Extra light (dry) or de luxe dark 


is Genuine Jamaica ; 
Rum, aged, blended 
and bottled in the 
@ Island of Jamaica es 
under Govetnment 
supervision. - 


34/- 


? per bottle 
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Angus McBean 


Cyril Ritchard 


and 


Madge Elliott 


as Lord Foppington and Berinthia in the delight- 

ful revival of Sir John Vanbrugh’s Restoration 

comedy, The Relapse, which transferred from the 

Lyric, Hammersmith, to the Phoenix Theatre on 
28th January. 
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Because the Sfandard Interphone gives 
instant communication at the touch of a switch 
and without the need for an operator, it is 
unquestionably the most economical method 
of inter-departmental contact where up to 
a maximum of twenty lines are required. 

It is trouble-free, too, for the modest quarterly rental covers 

installation, wiring, hire of instruments and maintenance. 

We have a pamphlet which will tell you about 7. 


RENT YOUR. 


Standard lj 
Interphones 


from 


Standard Telephones and Cables Limited 


(Industrial Supplies Division) 


CLINE ROAD, BOUNDS GREEN, LONDON, NII 
Telephone : ENTerprise 4461 


gat. tWooald 
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oO the West End Christmas shows only 

four have carried gver into February. 
These are the two pantomimes, Charley’s 
Aunt and The Wizard of Oz. The panto- 
mimes at the Casino and Princes proved to 
be nicely contrasted and -in particular 
Babes in the Wood was devised to appeal to 
children. With its miniature circus, Father 
Christmas and fairy tale characters in toy 
shop and on stilts it had all the ingredients 
to charm the younger generation. 

The Wizard of Oz is certain now to be one 
of the perennials in children’s entertain- 
ment and this year’s production at the 

Strand is on the highest level. 

London welcomed Mae West in no uncer- 
tain way and few would deny that Mae West 
gave London value for money. It is almost 
impossible to judge Diamond Lil by ordinary 
standards but a review in full will be 
included next month. 

Another event, though of a very different 
calibre, was the more than justified transfer 
of The Hidden Years, which was first pro- 
duced at the Boltons Theatre and is now at 
the Fortune. The play, which was reviewed 

‘in a previous issue, treats with great under- 
standing the psychological problems of boys 
in boarding schools. It is more than likely 
that the English theatre is to be enriched by 
‘another new playwright of merit. 

_ The fourth production of the Old Vic 
“season, Gogol’s famous comedy, The Govern- 
“ment Inspector, was produced at the New 
Theatre on 38rd February, too late for 
‘Teview. 

The action takes place in a town in South 
“Russia a century ago. The Mayor and local 
officials, expecting a visit from the govern- 

ment inspector from Petersburg, are worried 
lest the bribery, corruption and inefficiency 


1 DORSET BUILDINGS 
SALISBURY SQUARE, FLEET STREET - 
LONDON E.C.4 (Central 1555) 
Edited by Frances Stephens 


Subscription 
13/6 per year 
post free 


Over the Footlights 


rampant in the town be discovered. By 
accident a shallow and penniless young clerk 
staying at the hotel is mistaken for the 
dread inspector and invited to stay at the 
mayor’s house where he proceeds to take 
the utmost advantage of the situation. 

Alec Guinness has a wonderful comedy 
part as the imposter and Bernard Miles is 
ideal casting for the role of the mayor. 

The t948 Shakespeare Festival at Strat- 
ford is to be the last under the direction of 
Sir Barry Jackson. His successor has not 
yet been announced, but it is certain that 
Sir Barry’s last Festival will be the most in- 
teresting of his three distinguished seasons. 

Diana Wynyard, Godfrey Tearle, Robert 
Helpmann, Anthony Quayle, Paul Scofield, 
Esmond Knight and Alfie Bass are among 
the leading artists for this season, which 
will open on Thursday 15th April with 
King John, produced by Michael Benthall, 
who will also produce The . Merchant of 
Venice, Hamlet (the ‘‘Birthday Play,’’ on 
Friday 23rd April) and The Taming of the 
Shrew. Anthony Quayle, who will both 
produce and act, is the producer of The 
Winter's Tale, Troilus and Cressida and 
Othello. 

Godfrey Tearle, who is at present in 
America appearing with Katherine Cornell 
in Antony and Cleopatra, joins the com- 
pany in July to play Othello. 

There will be two Hamlets. The role will 
be played alternately by Robert Helpmann 
and Paul Scofield, the 26-year-old find of Sir 
Barry’s first Stratford season. Robert Help- 
mann will also play a series of leading roles 
at Stratford, including King John and Shy- 


lock. He will continue to dance as guest 
artist with the Sadler’s Wells Ballet at 
Covent Garden. FS: 


PERIOD 
and 
MODERN 
JEWELLERY 
FOR HIRE 


ADD PERFECTION OF DETAIL TO YOUR PRODUCTION 


CONSULT THE THEATRICAL JEWELLERS 


Robert White ¢* Sons 


57/59 Neal Street, Shaftesbury Avenue W.C.2 and 
Telephone: Temple Bar 8237 


ARMOUR 
FOR HIRE 


SPANGLING 


EMBROIDERY 


New Slade of tc owt 


‘“Macheth’—Aldwych, 18th December. 
“Boltons Revue”—Boltons, 26th December. 


“Flowers for the Living” — New Lindsey, 
7th January. 


“The Dragon and the Dove” & “‘A Change 
for the Worse”’—WMercury, 14th January. 


“As You Desire Me”—Embassy, 20th Jan. 
“Invitation to a Voyage’”’—dr7ts, 20th Jan. 
“Mountain Air’—Comedy, 22nd January. 


“The Bolton’s Revue” 
Gre Boltons Revue, devised and directed 
by Billy Milton, seems exactly to suit 
the taste of the members. In a swiftly 
pleasant succession of turns of varying 
quality, Billy Milton himself, Richard Gil- 
bert and Sheila Mathews give performances 
of outstanding merit. 

Billy Milton particularly shines in some 
items on the more sophisticated plane, while 
Richard Gilbert has unusual versatility, as 
witness his “‘Royal Wedding’’ number and 
““T Fiddle for the Million.’’ Reg. Varney 
with his indiarubber face and talent on the 
accordion was a joy to hear and behold, 
while Donald Reed is another all-round 
revue artist in a team that can boast an un- 
usual number of first-rate comedians. 

The young ladies in the company also 
show considerable talent, and, in addition 
to Sheila Mathews, Patricia Dainton, 
Daphne Anderson and Rosaline Haddon 


were in excellent form. A word is due also.» 


to Geoffrey Ghin, a new young stage 
designer, who achieved’ some excellent 
results considering the limitations of the 
Boltons tiny stage. Robb Stewart and Ken- 
neth Broadberry at the two pianos invested 
some quite attractive music with non-stop 
vigour and a real understanding of the spirit 
of a very bright little revue. eG. 


“Flowers for the Living ” 
Wass Toni Block’s first play, Flowers for 

the Living is a genuine slice of life and 
carries conviction by the accuracy of its 
observation, its complete sincerity and its 
thin streak of Hope. After an exposure of 
life in mean streets so complete that, sitting 
in front, one feels sometimes more a spy 
than a spectator, Hope is allowed once more 
to triumph over Experience. This ending is 
truly realistic, for the hope that triumphs is 
exactly the hope that usually triumphs in 
such circumstances in real life. 

The issue is whether Lily Holmes, who has 
been educated in the ATS to a higher shelf 
in our Western civilised set-up than the rest 
of her family, shall return to their level or 
leave them and the East End and start a 
new life for herself somewhere else. Put like 


that, the answer seems simple, but Lil’s 
mother and the man Lil loves are both very 
firmly planted in the East End. Stanley 
Roberts has also benefited by Army educa- 
tion and is able to offer Lil a measure of 
understanding rare even in lovers, but he 
has bought a garage ‘‘just round the corner’ 
and if they marry they will commit them- 
selves to the East End for years, perhaps 
for life. 

Joy Shelton presents Lil with complete 
conviction and Sydney Tafler is equally 
successful with Stan Roberts, but the out- 
standing piece of characterisation is Thora 
Hird’s performance as Mrs. Holmes. Act- 
ing so complete as this is not often to be 
seen. The dingy flat, with gas and water laid 
on, is skilfully contrived by ee ee | 

.G.M. 


“The Dragon and the Dove ” 
and “ A Change for the Worse’ 


EW dramatists have so extensive and 

various an output as James Bridie. 

These two plays are in his mock Morality 
vein. They were presented by the Pilgrim 
Players at the Arts Theatre five years ago, 
when the author ventured to prophesy that 
such plays might be the only kind we should 
see in the next few years. However, it is 
pleasant. albeit unexciting, to see them 
again. The Dragon and the Dove is me | 
from Helen Waddell’s book ‘“‘ The Deser 
Fathers.’’ The theme of reclamation is re- 
freshingly treated. Very spruce and spry 
are these early Christians. A Change for the 
Worse is more amusing. It is written i 
rhymed couplets, revives the old Moralit 
stage, and the Devil and his attendant Vic 
well fill their traditional roles of prime pro 
viders of mirth. H.G.M. | 


“As You Desire Me” 
Prue non-reality of identity was presu 
ably Luigi Pirandello’s  inescapabl 
theme. His admirable dramatic techniqu 
seems ever to chase away the fatigue whic 
close attention to the prolix gyrations of hi 
dialogue continually threatens. In thi 
matter, As You Desive Me, in an unackno 
ledged translation, represents a triumph f 
Mary Morris. She achieves the supremel 
difficult feat of holding attention on t 
pleasant side of interest throughout ¢ 
many repetitive and improbable speeches 
the human chameleon, the mystery of whog 
identity is as complete as Pirandello ca} 
make it. 
Miss Morris appears first as a cabar 
dancer, bored, vicious and capricious. Lat 
it transpires that she has retained a perso: 
ality sufficiently mild and fluid to fill t 


MES 
Carol Lynne as Cinderella (right) arrives at the ball and is met by Eve 


oh “ Cinderella” 
AT THE CASINO 


mime at 


Lister (Prince Charming). 
I the London Casino in which 
irrepressible Buttons. 


A colourful scene from Emile Littler’s panto- 
Arthur Askey appears as an 
(Picture by Peter Kaufman.) 


- 


gap left in the lives of a family living in 
remote bereavement of ten years continu- 
ance. Is she or is she not the wife for whom 
Bruno Pieri has been searching? Questions 
of inheritance tangle the issue. A neurotic 
German writer, played with an unnecessarily 
outlandish accent by Elwyn Brook-Jones, 
who had lived a besotted existence with the 
dancer for a short space before she moved 
from Berlin to Italy, recovers sufficient 
energy to follow her with a doctor and nurse 
and a painfully demented lady who is, he 
asserts, the missing wife. 

Strangely, he succeeds in exchanging the 
mad woman for the dancer, bringing the 
“play to a more decisive but less satisfactory 
ending than the author’s Right You Ave on 
the same theme. Henrietta Watson, John 
Deverell and Ferdy Mayne are outstanding 
among the unusually numerous company 
who, having little to do but stand and sit 
about, still give a feeling of actuality to a 
story which is, in outward fact, credible, 
‘save that “‘the lady doth protest too 
-much.”’ 

Guy Sheppard’s setting for the villa in 
“Northern Italy is a magnificent design of 
“which the eye never tires. H.G.M 


“Tnvitation to a Vovage” 

T is clever of M. Jean-Jacques Bernard to 

make a play out of next to nothing, but, 
as Kine Lear said, ‘‘ Nothing will come of 
nothing.’’ Nothing does come and one sees 
it coming. Wenda Rogerson acts the heart- 
huneriness of the outwardly happy young 
wife with quiet conviction and almost wins 
sympathy. But the part, like the play, i 


pallid and thin. M. Bernard has worked the 
same ground in other plays. The formula 
is, “‘It might have been. Perhaps it is going 
to be. No, it is not.’’ Yo this, no embel- 
lishment is added and no relief allowed. On 
the same theme, Mr. Anthony Merryn wrote 


a much fuller and more satisfying play, 


Neighbours, which still awaits West End 
production. H.G.M. 
‘Mountain Air” 
qus efferve8cent little comedy by Ronald 
Wilkinson has little body to it but plenty 
of laughs, chiefly at the expense of the Eng- 
lish language which Johann Hubermann, a 
Swiss manufacturing chemist, is endeavour- 
ing to perfect through the doubtful means 
of a couple of ex-RAF officers, complete 
with Air Force slang, and an English lady 
doctor who quickly becomes involved in 
heart stirrings among the Swiss mountains. 
Add to this the arrival of an impossible 
Scotsman, who turns out to be Mrs. Huber- 
mann’s first husband, and Nicolette, the 
Hubermanns’ dangerously romantic niece, 
and you have the general cet-up of a comedy 
that tends to fall apart a little in the second 
and third act due largely to the author’s in- 
ability to sort out his characters sufficiently. 
Johann is a devotee of the bicycle as well 
as the English tongue, both of which he 
tackles with the utmost visour. In fact, 
the whole play stands or falls by Johann, 
and, thanks to Martin Millar’s splendid 
performance as the cherubic and excitable 
Swiss chemist, there is not a dull moment 
when he is on the stage, which is for a con- 
siderable part of the proceedings. ,.Mary 


Martlew and Avice Landone made the ut- 
most of two rather thin parts, namely, the 
woman doctor who arrives looking like a 
frump and rises the next morning looking 
like Hollywood’s star bathing beauty, and 
the chemist’s rather matter-of-fact though 
charming wife, whose English is excellent 
thanks to her previous Scottish husband. 
Michael Evans and Geoffrey Sumner are 
traditional ex-RAF to the last “‘wizard 
prang,’’ though one of them we admit 
gratefully is a caricature. Stephen Jack 
could do nothing with the incredible Scots- 
man, Laurie, but Margaret Goodman as the 
seductive, adolescent Nicolette was decora- 
tive throughout. 

The mountain air, too, was there all right 
in Elizabeth Agombar’s lovely set, nostal- 
gic reminder of a sunny land unhappily out 
of reach. IMS, 


OPERA 


>) 


* Die Fledermaus’ 
HE Sadler’s Wells Opera Company 
scored with this most colourful and 

lively production of the Johann Strauss 
operetta. Much is owed to Hedley Briggs’ 
production. He has brought his experience 
from the straight theatre with telling results 
(it was not surprising perhaps that the 
cream, of the humour was lavished on 
Howell Glynne’s non-singing part of the 
drunken warder in the third act). With 
considerable cleverness the producer has 
contrived to give the impression of a swift 
moving story, not always easy when the 
action must be held up for lengthy solos. 

Marjorie Shires’ Adele was particularly 
attractive, for she combined great vivacity 
with splendid vocal rendering of her songs. 
John Wright played von Eisenstein almost 
as a straight comedy part, perhaps some- 
times overdoing it to the point of being 
farcical, but at least the audience were rap- 
turously appreciative. His performance 
tended to overshadow Rosalinda (Blanche 
Turner), who, however, was in good voice. 
There remains Roland Jones’ splendid per- 
formance as Alfred; Valetti Iacopi’s Prince 
Orlosky, the latter another splendid render- 
ing in the traditional way; Edmund Don- 
levy’s Dr. Falke, and Arnold Matters’ 
Governor of the Gaol. 

Anthony Burke was responsible for the 
choreography of the gay ‘‘ Blue Danube ’’ 
ballet in the second act, though the dancers, 
headed by Anne Heaton and Michel Hogan, 
were at a disadvantage owing to the 
crowded stage. F.S. 


“The Mastersingers ” 
Post-war opera at the Opera House 
passed a new mile-stone with the return 
of Wagner. The choice of The Mastersingers 
was a happy one, for among the audience 
there must have been many members of a 
generation quite unfamiliar with stage 
renderings of the German composer’s great 


works. The Mastersingers is a good intro- 
duction and it was obvious that the audience 
was enraptured, particularly with Karl 
Rankl’s handling of the orchestra. After a 
rather uncertain rendering of the first over- 
ture the orchestra settled down to a brilliant 
performance. Obviously Karl Rankl is 
much at home with Wagner and, particu- 
larly in the last act, one had a sense of his 
complete confidence as to the timing and 
interpretation. 

In the role of Sachs, the shoemaker-poet, 
Hans Hotter was an impressive figure, 
having a real understanding of this complex 
character. But he was at a great disadvan- 
tage in being forced to sing in English: his 
struggles with the language having a marked 
effect on the quality of his voice. David 
Franklin’s Pogner had presence and his 
voice richness of tone. Victoria Sladen was 
not altogether at home in the part of Eva 
though she sang well. There have been 
mixed opinions about Frank Sale’s Walter, 
though this writer found his voice pleasing 
if light in compass. Heddle Nash with his 
attractive personality and fine voice made 
much of David, Sachs’ apprentice. Grahame 
Clifford lost no opportunity to make Beck- 
messer a figure of fun but was somewhat 
lacking in malignancy. Constance Shack- 
lock was the Magdalene. 

Excellent work was put in by the sup- 
porting company, the riot at the end of act 
two being magnificently handled. ES: 


BALLET 


“Mam/’zelle Angot” - 

HERE has been no opportunity to date 

‘to mention Massine’s Mam’zelle Angot, 
which, apart from the important revival of 
Checkmate, has been the only, new work so 
far introduced this season at the Opera 
House. Massine has attempted no new 
departures in this hallet, but has given us a 
gay romantic work providing some splendid 
opportunities for the skill of the dancers and 
the art of the stage designer. In fact, in 
retrospect, one is inclined to feel that the 
real triumph is André Derain’s, whose décor 
and ‘costumes are easily the most entrancing 
seen at Covent Garden. : 

Margot Fonteyn danced the role of 
Mam ’zelle Angot at the opening perform- 
ance with amazing vivacity and a real touch 
of gaminerie. In contrast there was Moira 
Shearer’s effortless cool grace as the Aristo- 
crat, a role that must surely have been 
devised with her in mind. Among the mal 
dancers Alexander Grant leapt into th 
limelight with a wonderful character stud 
of the Barber which nearly brought dow 
the house. The part of the Caricaturis 
was danced by Michael Somes, and onc 
more we. were reminded how much_ hi 
powers of interpretation have widened o 
recent months. 

In this ballet Massine has demonstrate 

(Continued on poge 10) 


Above) : Ena Burrill as Lady lacbeth and Michael 
Redgrave as Macbeth. j €. rig Macbeth 
ith the three witches 7 Green, Janet Joye 
ud Gillian Webb). In the background are their 
hree overlords. (Stephen Darlot, Paul Hardwick, 
and Wilfred Carter). 


*‘Macheth”’ 
AT THE ALDWYCH 
ORRIS Houghton’s vivid produc- 
tion of Shakespeare’s tragedy has 
roused considerable comment, and it will 
e interesting to see how American audiences 
eact when the play is presented in New 
York following its eight weeks’ run in the 
est End. 
An atmosphere of rough Caledonian 
itality pervades the whole, enhanced by 
he wild and vivid settings designed by Paul 
heriff, who works mainly for the films. In 
uch a setting something of Shakespeare’s 
joetry is lost inevitably, but there is no 
lenying the excitement of the production 
md the virility with which Michael Red- 
rave invests the title role, particularly in 
he final fight to the death with Macduff. 
\gainst so much extraneous colour, Lady 
acbeth is inclined to be overshadowed, 
hough Ena Burrill brings the requisite 
eartlessness to the part. 
Students of Shakespeare will be interested 
Mr. WHoughton’s inclusion of ‘‘ The 
hree,’’ who are seen with the Weird Sisters 
one of the pictures on this page. 


Right) : The brilliant fight scene at_the end of the 
lay. (Left: Clement McCallin as Macduff.) 


Angus McBean 


New Shows of the Month (Cond) 
his gift for filling the stage with movement 
and though Mam’zelle Angot may not be of 
the stuff that endures it has provided the 
company with another opportunity of dis- 
playing their technical skill and gift for 
spontaneous humour. 

It was good to have Checkmate in the 
repertory again after a lapse of years. The 
ballet has stood the test of time, nor does 
the work suffer from transference to the 
larger stage. Quite the contrary, for the 
struggle of Love and Death takes on an even 
greater cosmic significance and Ninette de 
Valois’ brilliant groupings are clearer in 
meaning beneath the vast proscenium at 
Covent Garden. 

During recent weeks Robert Helpmann 
has been appearing more frequently for the 
company as guest artist. This has meant 
his appearances in his own ballets, Hamlet, 
Miracle in the Gorbals and Adam Zero. The 
latter was brought back into the programme 
happily with the original leading players, 
namely Robert Helpmann as Adam Zero, 
June Brae as the Ballerina, and David 
Paltenghi as the Stage Director. ES: 


“ Parures ” (Sadler’s Wells Theatre) 
AN abstract ballet at its worst is a series 
of classroom steps hung on a melodic 
line. At its best, as exemplified in Anthony 
Burke’s Parures, it is an inspired piece of 
choreographic creation born of a blending of 
great music and fluent movement. So per- 


fectly do steps and music melt into each 


‘PATRICK CREAN and KATHLEEN MICHAEL 
in a scene from Michael Hgan’s new play, Bred 
In The Bone, which opened at the Lyric, Hammer: 
smith, on 27th Jan., too late for review this month. 
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other in this new ballet that it is difficult 
not to believe that they were created simul- 
taneously by one mind. 2 
When the curtain rises on a diagonal line 
of daringly grouped dancers against Vivienne 
Kernot’s powerful backcloth one knows that 
originality is the keynote of Mr. Burke’s 
work—but not the freakish originality of 
the Lifar school. The success of Parures 
does not depend upon the dazzling tech- 
nique of star dancers. The ballet is greater 
than the artists who bring it to life. Elaine 
Fifield, Maryon Lane, Leo Kersley, Michael 
Boulton and David Pcole did justice to the 
opening performance, but there is such 
beauty of grouping and such artistry in the 
dissolving of one visual patter into another 
that the work could not fail to give pleasure, 
performed by any reasonably well trained 
dancers. It is_a violent contrast to Mr. 
Burke’s earlier ballet, The Vagabonds, prov- 
ing that he is master of more than one mood 
and that his imagination was not choreo- — 
graphically exhausted by his first work. He 
has cleared his second and most difficult 
hurdle, so it is hoped that his third work 
will be presented on the stage of Covent 
Garden. LA fs 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


BBERNARD Delfont’s production of the 

American play by Norman Krasna, 
Four Hours to Kill, was produced on 29th 
January at the Saville Theatre. Jack La 
Rue stars with Barbara Blair, and also in 
the cast are Daphne Barker, Jack Lester 
and Michael Balfour. The action takes. place 
in the foyer of a New York theatre. 

* * * 


a ct NE A I TOOT 


At Sadler’s Wells Theatre two- operas 
have recently been’ revived, namely | 
Ferrari’s School for Fathers and Mozart's} 
Cost Fan Tutte. The latter was last pro-| 
duced by this opera company in August 
1944 at the Prince’s Theatre and was after- 
wards taken on tour. Later when the com- 
pany went to Germany under Ensa auspices 
it was included in the repertory. The designs 
in the war-time presentations were by Ken- 
neth Green, who, incidentally, did the set- 
tings for the first Peter Grimes at the Wells, | 
and these are being used again in the 
revival. | 

The actual production is by Clive Carey, 
who acted in the same capacity for one of 
the earlier stagings when he was a staff pro-}] 
ducer at the Wells. Later he became direc-}] 
tor of opera there and when he was} 
appointed director of the Royal College} 
Opera School he was succeeded by Jame 
Robertson, who will conduct Cosi Fa 
Tutte. 

The cast includes three who took part i 
the war-time production: Minnia Bower 
who plays Despina, Owen Brannigan, (Do 
Alfonso) and Anna Pollak (Dorabella). 

(Continued on page 12) 


Glimpses of Macready 


by LOIS MACREADY 


@ This intimate sketch of one of England’s greatest actors, written by his great-grand- 
daughter, contains several incidents which have not previously been published. 
William Charles Macready. died on 27th April 1873, at the age of eighty. 


“<i STUDIED Hamlet for five hours, 

recited some poems by Milton for two 
hours, then back again to Hamlet after 
supper for another three hours,’’ William 
Charles Macready once told his wife in a 
letter. He goes on to say that he is writing 
the letter at five o’clock in the morning— 


‘having been unable to get any sleep 


owing to the restless state of my mind. I 
am haunted by this Danish Prince, and 
wonder continually whether I cannot im- 
prove my interpretation of the part by alter- 
ing it in various ways. Yet alteration is 
only effective when it is based on a greater 
understanding of the character concerned. 


Finally I got out of bed and went through 


the whole play again. And now my letter 


eto. you... 


Hating the stage with an intensity which 
is hard to realise, Macready nevertheless 
loved his art with equal fervour and, from 
the age of seventeen when he made his first 


appearance in front of the footlights, until 


almost the day of his death, he took the 
greatest pains to perfect himself. 

His wife must have been a woman of 
extraordinary patience, for not infrequently 
he was given to springing up in the middle 
of the night to read over his lines or jot 
down a point about some character which 
had just struck him. William, the eldest 
son, however, was not blessed with this 
patience. He once strode from the house in 
a fury, being unable to endure for another 
minute, so he told his sister Mina later, the 
sound of his father’s voice repeating a 


single line from The Merchant of Venice, the 


» 


same line which he had repeated for over an 
hour the morning before. When he was 
working, Macready, like many other artists, 
was quite oblivious of the passing of time. 


The family could sit at table — while the 


roast beef and potatoes in the oven turned 
from brown to black—waiting for ~him to 
join them (it was never wise to start), and 
then be informed by the maid, as likely as 
not, when the clock’s hands pointed a 
quarter to two, that Mr. Macready had 
decided to go on rehearsing in his study and 
have lunch taken to him on a tray. _ 
It was said by his contemporaries that he 
was silent and aloof in public and rarely 
smiled. He certainly took pains to disguise 
the fact that he was an actor when among 
strangers. Only when he felt some person, 
because of their knowledge of a subject, 
might be able to benefit him, did he uncon- 
sciously relax and, momentarily forgetting 
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the dread of having his profession dis- 
covered, introduce himself and start pump- 
ing the usually willing victim. One Saturday 
afternoon, having spent a busy week in 
Town, he took a coach to Elstree, where his 
family were then living. He found himself 
seafed next to a man of distinguished 
appearance, who later turned out to be a 
doctor. They began talking, and during 
the course of the conversation the doctor 
happened to mention that one of his patients 
was suffering from a form of madness which 
seemed to resemble in some respects the 
madness which had afflicted King Lear. 
Macready’s curiosity was aroused. The in- 
discreet practitioner was subjected to a fire 
of questions — How long had the madness 
taken to develop? Had it been brought on 
by sorrow? And how old was this gentle- 
man? Then, just as he was stepping from 
the coach, he asked whether he might be 
allowed to meet him as he thought thereby 
he would acquire more insight on the 
character of Lear. But at this the doctor 
jibbed, by now extremely sorry, no doubt, 
that -he had ever mentioned the subject, 
and Macready had to rest content with the 
information gained. 

Shortly before retiring from the stage, 
Macready sold all his costumes, theatrical 
jewellery, wigs, etc., even his make-up box, 
to a Mr. Webster for the sum of £100, glad 
to be rid of anything that would remind 
him in retirement of his past career. Yet 
there was one article he could not bring 
himself to sell. He took it home wrapped 
around with a piece of sacking, silently 
cursing his weakness in being unable to part 
with it. Once home, he put it in a cupboard, 
then locked the door. It was the suit of 
armour he used to wear when acting his 
favourite part, Macbeth. 

The son of a neighbour once called at his 
house when he was an old man of eighty, 
and asked to be given advice about going 
on the stage as he desired to become an 
actor. 

Macready’s advice, some of which had 
been given to him by Mrs. Siddons in his 
early days, was briefly this: First be sure 
you have talent and love acting as an art. 
Then be prepared to study, not five or six 
hours a day, but eight, nine, or ten hours 
every day of the week if necessary; and 
study equally hard whether in a job or out 
of one. Read good novels and books of 
verse as well as plays, and read aloud, 
especially where verse is concerned, when- 


ever expedient. Lastly — with a sigh, I 
imagine—try and keep an even temper 
should you witness scenes of pettiness and 
sordidness or exhibitions of bad manners 
when in the theatre. 

Hard advice — too hard for the boy to 
whom Macready “had given it, for he 
changed his mind about becoming an actor 
and began studying for the bar. It might 
have been that a possible 70-hour week did 
not appeal to him. 

It can-be said of Macready that he at least 
followed his. own advice all through his 
career even though he did not often manage 
to carry out the latter part of it. He sum- 
med up his character better than any bio- 
grapher has done when he said to one of 
his daughters: ‘“‘I have tried; I have some- 
times succeeded;-I have often failed. But 
when I have failed I can truthfully say that 
I have always tried again.’’ 


AS WE GO TO PRESS (Continued) 


difficult part of Fiordiligi is sung by Marion 
Lowe, and Richard Lewis is Ferrando. 
These five singers hail from the North of 
England, and three of them, Minnia Bower, 
Marion Lowe and Richard Lewis were 
trained at the Manchester Royal College of 
Music. Guglielmo, the sixth role in this 
symmetrical opera with three pairs of lovers 
as the principals, is played by Frederick 
Sharp. 


At Covent Garden, where. the Wagner 
season opened recently with a fine perform- 
ance of The Mastersingers, Tristan und 
Isolde is to be produced on 19th February 
with Kirsten Flagstad as Isolde. The Val- | 
kyries will have its first performance on 3rd 
March. A new ballet by Frederick Ashton, 
Scenes de Ballet, will be seen on 11th Feb- 
ruary. The composer, Igor Stravinsky, says 
“Tt is a classical ballet which I composed 
in the summer of 1944. The music is pat- 
terned after the forms of-the classical dance, 
free of any given literary or dramatic argu- 
ment. The parts follow each other as in a 
sonata or in a symphony in contrasts or 
similarities.’’ 

Amongst the cast will be Margot Fonteyn, 
Michael Somes, Alexander Grant, Donald 
Britton, Gillian Lynne and Margaret Dale. 

The scenery and costumes have been 
designed by André Beaurepaire, the young 
French designer, who is a_ protégé of 


Cocteau’s. 
* * * 


Gladys Cooper is returning to the West 
End on 5th February when Henry Sherek 
is presenting her at the Criterion in Peter | 
Ustinov’s The Indifferent Shepherd. She will 
be seen as a country vicar’s wife, and the 
play will be produced by Norman Marshall. 
Peter Ustinov has also translated and 
written a stage version of the great Swedish 
film Frenzy. This is also to be presented by 

(Continued on page 39 ) 
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B. J. SIMMONS & CO., LTD., 7/8 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, WC2 


Phone : Temple Bar 5568 


Joan: You are to 
give me a horse 
and armour and 
some _ soldiers, 
and send me to 
the Dauphin. 

Joan, after 

great persist- 

ence, gains her- 
self an audience 
at the Castle of 

Vaucouleurs, on 

23rd Feb. 1429. 

(J ohn Bigger- 

stafl.-a:s- the 

steward and 

Bernard Miles 

as de Baudri- 


court.) 

@ RESH laurels have been added to 
F the already great achievements of the 

Old Vic Theatre Company by John Burrell’s 

brilliant production of Saint Joan, which 

must rank as one of the company’s most 

outstanding achievements to date. 

Mention has already been made of Celia 
Johnson’s moving interpretation of the 
Maid, and each member of the company 
gives magnificent support. Alec Guinness, 
particularly, triumphs with his clever 
character study of the Dauphin, but it is 
invidious to single out any one performance 
and this revival will be remembered for the 
splendid acting of each and every one of 
the long cast. 


John Burrell’s faultless, 


production is 
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THE 
OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY 


in 


a ‘Saar 


Oat 
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(Left): 


CELIA JOHNSON as Joan, in the 
opening scene. Miss Johnson, who 
gives a sensitive performance of great 
beauty in the title role of Bernard 
Shaw’s famous play, has received a 
big welcome back after five years’ 
absence from the West End stage, 
during which time she has made an 
outstanding name on the films. 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


evidencing once again his gift for breathing 
vitality into the least significant moments. 
He has been greatly assisted by the settings 
of Michael Warre, who has given each scene 
distinctive individuality. The permanent 
circular raised platform is used by its 
designer with astonishing versatility, and 
the trial scene in particular owes much to 
the atmosphere which his decor creates. 
Alix Stone’s costumes also have interest and 
originality. 

Of the play itself little remains to be said. 
The stamp of greatness is upon it and its 
humanity continues undimmed with the 
passing of the years since it was first pro- 
duced, also at the New Theatre, on 22nd 
March 1924, when Sybil Thorndike scored 
the greatest triumph of her career. 


(Right) : 

Dauphin: I don't care 
what you say: I 
will have my saint, 
too. 


Joan, having won 
the support of de 
Baudricourt, now 
seeks audience 
with the Dauphin. 
His advisers, how- 
ever, are already 
nervous of the 
Maid’s influence. 


(Left) : 

Alec Guinness as the Dauphin. In the pic- 
ture above, L. to R., are Kenneth Edwards 
as the Archbishop, Michael Raghan as La 
Tremouille, James Lytton as Gilles de Rais 
(Bluebeard) and Cecil Winter as La Hire. 


(Below) : 

The Court plays a trick on Joan when she 
is received in the Throne Room at Chinon 
Bluebeard (James Lytton) impersonates thé 
Dauphin, but Joan is not deceived, and te 
the amazement of all breaks through the 
ranks to the real Dauphin. (In the. back; 
ground can be seen Patricia Burke as thé 

Duchess de la Tremouille.) 


Archbishop : Child, you are in love with religion. Joan : Wilt be a poor little Judas and betray 
Joan: Am I? TI never thought of that. Is there me and Him that sent me? = 
any harm in it. baie Oh. it vee ' 
= f R F Charles: Oh, if only dare! 
Archbishop: There is no harm in it, my child. 
But there is danger. 


The simple faith of the peasant girl begins 

to make an impression on the assembled 

company and her great rallying cry that she 

can save France from the English begins to 

fire their imagination, but the Archbishop 
sees fit to admonish her gently. 


Joan: I shall dare, dare and dare again, in 
God's name! 


The Dauphin, weak of character and 
physically fearful, wants above all to 
be left in peace. Joan has a hard 
struggle to get his support, but she 
triumphs in the end. 


‘“To Orleans ’’ 


Joan, having been given command of the army, kneels to receive the Archbishop’s blessin 
before setting out to raise the seige of Orleans. 
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Dunois : est wind, wanton wind, 
wilful wind, womanish wind, false 
wind from over the water, will you 
never blow again? 

Dunois, Bastard of Orleans, 

waits impatiently on the bank 

of the River Loire near Orleans, 

unable to attack the English 

on the other side until the 
wind changes. 


(John Clements as Dunois.) 


: You command the King’s 
army. JI am your soldier. 


After Joan’s arrival the wind 
miraculously changes, and 
Dunois is overjoyed. This is 
the beginning of their wonder- 
ful comradeship in arms. 


(Right: Frank Duncan as 
Dunois’ page.) 


Mark Dignam 
as Peter Cauchon, 
Bishop of Beauvais. 


Warwick: The practical problem would seem to be 
how to save her soul without saving her b 
The Bishop of Beauvais confers with the 
Earl of Warwick (Harry Andrev 
different reasons both are eager 
overthrow of Joan. 


She rebels against the Church by usurping the divine authority of the Pope. 
rwick’s tent in the English Camp. 


The Chaplain : 
other moment during the conference in the Earl of V 
ght: Kenneth Connor as John de Stogumber, Chaplain to the Cardinal of Winchester.) 


Joan : It is in the bells I hear my voices. 


At the time of the coronation of the Dauphin in Rheims Cathedral (on 17th 
July 1429), Joan talks with her good friend Dunois, in the Ambulatory. 


ON 


Dunois : I tell you your little hour of miracles is over. 


After the coronation, Dunois tries to persuade Joan to give up her further ambitious plans, 
now that the Dauphin has been crowned King. 
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Joan: Light your fire. Do you think I dread it as much as the life of a rat in a hole? 


Two years later, on 30th May, 1431, in a Hall in the Castle at Rouen during the trial of 

Joan. Frightened into signing a deed of recantation, Joan learns that she is to be imprisoned 

for life. She snatches up the deed and tears it into shreds, is then excommunicated and 
hurried to the stake and burned in the market place. 


(In the picture, centre right, is Peter Copley as Brother Martin, Joan’s defender at the trial.) 


Harry Andrews Bernard Miles 
as Richard de Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick. as the Inquisitor. 


The Epilogue of ‘‘Saint Joan 


In the Bedroom in his Chatea 
on a night in June 145¢ 
Charles VII, formerly t 
Dauphin, now an old man, 
discovered in bed. 


(Below, Left): 

Joan: Did 1 make a man of the 
after all, Charlie. 

Charles : 1 am Charles the Vict 
now. I had to be brave be 
you were. 

Joan appears to the old King 

and they talk over old time: 


(Below) : 

The Gentleman (Cecil Winter): I a 
sent to announce to you that Jo 
of Arc, formerly known as ft 
Maid, having been the subject 
an enquiry instituted by the Bishc 
of Orleans... 

Joan, together with some of tl 

personalities associated wit 

her life and martyrdom, incluc 
ing an English soldier (Georg 

Rose, left), hears the news ¢ 

her canonisation in the 20t 

Century. A moment towarc 

the end of the play. 


ALEC GUINNESS as Richard II. 
THE OLD VIC THEATRE COMPANY in 


Be Riad 11” 


&@ CENES from Ralph Richardson’s production of Shakespeare’s play which was first 

S introduced into the repertory at the end of last season. Alec Guinness, whose work 

for the company has shown remarkable versatility, scored with a fine performance of the 
young and misguided king. The final performance was on 29th Jaruary. 
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(Top Left): 


Duchess: Finds brotherhoo 
in thee no sharper spur 
Hath love in thy old blo 
no living fire? 

Rosalind Atkinson as th 

Duchess of Glouceste 

and Mark Dignam a 

John of Gaunt, in Act 

Scene 2. 


(Above): 


King Richard: The hopele 
word, “Never to return 
Breath I against the 
upon pain of life. 

The king banishe 

Thomas Mowbray, Du 

of Norfolk (Peter Copley 


(Left) : 


King Richard : . froz 
summers spent, return wi 
welcome home from banis 
ment. 


For the sake of Gaun 
Richard relents a lit 
and reduces Bolin 
broke’s term of banis 
ment by four yea 
(Harry Andrews as Hen 
Bolingbroke, Duke 
Hereford.) 


(Right) : 


Richard : not my senseless con- 
Juration, lords : 
This earth shall have a feeling and 
these stones , 
Prove armed soldiers, ere her native 
king 
Shall falter under foul rebellion’s arms. 
On the Coast of Wales in Act III, 
scene 2, after Richard’s return 
from Ireland. 


{L. to R.): Bernard Miles as the 

Bishop of Carlisle, Michael Rag- 

han as Sir Stephen Scroop and 

John Garley as the Duke of 
Aumerle. 


York: Take not, good cousin, further 
than you should, 
Lest you mistake the heavens are o'er 
our heads. 


The scene before Flint Castle. 
(Left) George Relph as the Duke 


of York and Cecil. Winter as the 
Earl of Northumberland. 


(Below): 


King Richard: Up, cousin, up; your 
heart is up, I know, 
Thus high at least, although your knee 
be low. ~ 
The dramatic scene when Richard 
confronts Bolingbroke after the 
latter's return from exile and 
successful rebellion. 


MOSM 


(Above): 


Richard’s Queen; 
(right) the Queen wit 
her attendants (Norm 
Shebbeare and Penelope 
Munday). 


King Richard: Here cousinj} 
seize the crown. 


The abdication 

when Richard 

ingly renounces his powe 

in favour of his cousin 

Bolingbroke, the futur¢} 
Henry IV. | 
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THE current Old Vic season is dominated 

by the revival of Saint Joan, with Celia 
Johnson’s rapt visionary and Alec Guinness’ 
tragi-ccomic Dauphin. It is also something 
of a milestone, in that it brings Celia John- 
son back to the theatre after an absence of 
five years. She was last seen at the Hay- 
market in 1942, when she took over the part 
of Jennifer in The Doctor's Dilemma to en- 
able Vivien Leigh to enjoy a short holiday. 
Since then she has been hiding away in her 
attractive country house near Henley-on- 
Thames, looking after her family, only 
emerging occasionally ‘to appear in such 
films as Brief Encounter, which have made 
a vast new public familiar with her sensitive 
playing. 

John Burrell has long admired Miss 
Johnson’s work, and it was he who happily 
invited her to join the Old Vic Company for 
the present season. The suggestion appealed 
to her, but what could she play? She was 
open to choose any part within reason. Such 
a wide choice rather overwhelmed her, so 
she went back to Henley to discuss the pro- 
ject with her husband, Peter Fleming, the 
well-known author and explorer. He sug- 
gested Saint Joan. Shaw was approached 
and raised no objection; so the die was cast, 
the play put into production, and Celia 
Johnson was welcomed back to the West 
End stage. 

Although Shaw’s masterpiece is less than 
twenty-five years old, a growing number of 
distinguished actresses have made their 
mark in it. Since Sybil Thorndike created 
the part, Ludmilla Pitoéff, Elisabeth Berg- 
ner, Wendy Hiller, Constance Cummings, 
Ann Casson, Dorothy Holmes Gore and 
Mary Newcombe have played it over here, 
while Katharine Cornell triumphed in it on 
Broadway. Celia Johnson saw only two of 
them; she has vivid memories of Sybil 
Thorndike in the Loire scene and of Pitoéff 
in the trial scene. 

“TI am convinced,’’ confesses Miss John- 
son, “‘that Sybil Thorndike came nearer to 
Shaw’s conception than any of her succes- 
sors, even though there have been some fine 
performances since she first played the part 
— on the stage of the New, where we are now 

appearing. Hers was undoubtedly the right 
way to play Joan. I could never hope to 
play it that way, so there would be no use 
in trying. I work along different lines. One 
day I hope to have the opportunity of see- 
ing Ann Casson’s Joan, as I understand that 
she follows her mother very closely and she 
has inherited some of the Thorndike quali- 
ties which made Dame Sybil so ideally 
suited to the part. I always feel that Wendy 
Hiller must have made a very fine Joan, and 
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CELIA JOHNSON 


it seems a pity that she was not seen in the 
West End. ; 

““Histrionically, Joan is a very satisfying 
part. It has become a classic, even at this 
early date, and it is something to get one’s 
teeth into. I think Shaw comes nearest to 
poetry in Saint Joan. Some of Joan’s 
speeches touch lyrical heights and can only 
be described as prose poems. Oddly enough, 
I made my first appearance on any stage in 
a Shaw play, as Sarah in Major Barbara at 
Huddersfield. I had no prose poems that 
night. As far as I can remember my first 
line was, “ Mother, the car’s at the door! ’ 

“ Eventually I would rather like to play 
some Shakespeare. So far, my stage experi- 
ence of the Bard has been limited to 
Ophelia, which I played to Raymond Mas- 
sey’s Hamlet in New York, a couple of years 
before I appeared in The Wind And The 
Rain at the St. Martin’s. Viola rather 
tempts me, and some time I hope to have 
the opportunity, of playing in Twelfth 
Night. 

“At the moment I enjoy taking an 
active part in the upbringing of my three 
children, and as I only appear two or three 
times a week in Saint Joan, it means that I 
can devote a good deal of time to them in 
the country. Playing in the theatre again 
has brought me into contact with colleagues 
that I have not seen for years. It is refresh- 
ing to discover that they all look much the 
same as ever and that it only seems like 
yesterday since we last worked together.”’ 


@ OR Christmas the Young 

Vic Company presented a 
dramatisation of Hans Andersen’s 
fairy story, The Snow Queen, by 
Suria Magito and Rudolph Weil, 
with decor by Motley, music com- 
posed by Henry Boyes, and pro- 
duction by Suria Magito. Also in 
the Young Vic’s current repertory 
are The Shoemaker’s Holiday and 
Noah. The latter two plays will 
tour the British Isles and possibly 
the Continent until the end of 
July. The Snow Queen, which 
proved very popular with young || 
people, will be presented again ||) 

next Christmas, 


PICTURES BY JOHN VICKERS 


(Left) : Marriott Longman as the Grand- 
mother, Alfred Burke as the Storyteller, 
Jean Wilson as the Snow Queen, and 
Stuart Burge as Kay. (Below): The 
Chancellor (Harold Lang) tells Kay, the 
Grandmother and Gerda (Gillian Hicks), 
that the roses will only flourish if there 
is happiness in the house. 


RHE YOUNG: VIC. COMPANY in | 
<The Snow Queen” | 


A dramatisation of Hans Andersen’s famous Story 


(Above): The Snow Queen lures Kay away, and (below), Gerda, after many incredible adventures, arrives 
at the frozen palace of the Snow Queen to rescue her young friend, Kay. (Anthony Van Bridge and 
Royden G@ s the polar bears.) 


Poet’s Playhouse 


E. MARTIN BROWNE 
(Portrait by Ramsey & Muspratt, Cambridge) 


UST over two years ago E. Martin 

Browne assumed the direction of the 
little Mercury Theatre in Notting Hill Gate 
for the production of poetical plays. His 
pioneering work has brought the serious 
playgoer T. S. Eliot’s Murder In The Cathe- 
dval, Norman Nicholson’s The Old Man of 
the Mountains, and Ronald Duncan’s This 
Way to the Tomb, to name but three of the 
finest verse plays of our generation. These 
productions have awakened a new interest 
in poetic drama and the Mercury has be- 
come the acknowledged Mecca of all poets 
with a leaning towards the stage. As yet 
there is no vast public for this type of play, 
but Mr. Browne may be well satisfied with 
his spade-work, which has put the Mercury 
on the map and stimulated a desire in cer- 
tain poets to write for the theatre. 

Martin Browne considers that there has 
been too long a divorce between the poet 
and the playhouse. One of the chief glories 
of the Elizabethan Age lay in the fact that 
most playwrights were poets. ‘‘I consider 
it would be an advantage,’’ declared Mr. 
Browne, ‘‘if poets could be persuaded to 
write for the present day stage. I have no 
desire to approach established dramatists to 
ask them to turn out plays in verse. I in- 
vite practised poets to write verse in the 
form of a play. 

“‘As most poets have no working know- 
ledge of the theatre they hesitate to try 
their hand at play writing. By way of en- 
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couragement I ask them to regard the 
Mercury as a workshop for poets. It is a 
miniature theatre where they can observe 
how actors work and where they can learn 
how stage dialogue should be written, so 
that the audience can grasp the significance 
of the lines immediately. Poets tend to be 
too personal and are not over-concerned 
about their meaning being clear to others. If 
their readers do not grasp it the first time, 
they can read it again until it becomes 
apparent. Such a style in play writing 
would simply lead to confusion. During a 
performance the audience cannot ask the 
actor to go back over obscure lines. Their 
meaning is irretrievably lost. When T. S. 
Eliot wrote his first script for me, The Rock, 
I had to impress upon him the necessity of 
writing dialogue that would be easily com- 
prehensible to a popular audience. That is 
the major and perhaps the most difficult 
lesson a poet has to learn when he adopts 
the drama as a medium of expression. 

““When one realises that the bulk of 
theatre fare is written in prose, and not 
always literary prose, it becomes obvious . 
that the poet has an enormous advantage 
as a dramatist. He can treat his characters 
imaginatively, seeing them set against the 
large canvas of life as a whole, or even in 
relation to the universe. Such a conception 
is denied to a theatre where only natural- 
istic drama is presented. 

““A verse play introduces the added magic 
of word-music. In prose the whole effect of 
the words lies in the meaning. In verse 
the sound itself has to be considered. Words 
themselves have a musical quality which is 
ignored when they appear in prose. This 
music has a value for the audience, irres- 
pective of meaning. School children enjoy 
a performance of a verse play, even though 
they only grasp a fraction of its beauty and 
significance. Toa great extent their interest 
is held by the sound. It is possible to be 
enthralled by a verse play in a foreign and 
incomprehensible language, because, being 
in verse, the play has rhythm, which is a joy 
in itself. A prose play in an entirely un- 
familiar language is simply a bore. 

“Certain prose plays have a very definite 
rhythm of their own. . Fallen Angels is a 
curious example. Noel Coward probably 
had no conscious ideas about rhythm when 
he wrote the play, but people who have pro- 
duced it or studied it with care, realise that 
the lines have a distinct and individual 
thythm, the lilt of the men’s lines being 
different from that of the women. 

“If possible I feel that a verse play 
should be specially commissioned by a 
management. Poets are apt to write in a 
dream world, behind the iron curtain of 
their study walls. They are not in touch 

(Continued on page 31) 
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AFTER an unhappy tilt with Jason in 

Medea, John Gielgud recouped some of 
his prestige with his sensitive interpretation 
of Raskolnikoff in Rodney Ackland’s drama- 
tisation of Dostoyevsky’s Crime And Punish- 
ment. Although his notices were not unani- 
mously favourable, the highly respected 
New York Times acclaimed this ‘‘ The most 
brilliant of his New York performances,”’ 
and his sizeable American following is 
giving him good box-office support, although 
it remains very doubtful whether he will 
duplicate here the six month run he had 
with the play in London. 

Apart from the financial set-up which 
gives almost surety to this last remark—a 
$19,000 per week gross is needed to break 
on—the play itself, for all the great acting, 
directorial and scenic skill that went into 
giving it life, has only fleeting moments of 
theatrical excitement and no cumulative 
effect of emotional satisfaction. It is honest, 
flecked with brilliance, and generally quite 
dull. It would be easy to explain this all 
away by saying so tumultuous a novel defies 
the confines of the stage, but while the teles- 
coping of scenes and elimination of charac- 
ters might turn some situations into 
awkward clichés, like Looshinsky’s accusing 
Sonia of theft before the motley crowd of 
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the boarding house, it hardly explains our 
lack of interest in Raskolnikoff’s conversion. 
Can it be that Dostoyevsky’s philosophical 
concept of crime and punishment, sin and 
expiation, man and superman, no longer has 
the same meaning for us today, that they 
must be interpreted_anew after the terrify- 
ing events of these last years? 

In the difficult directorial position, Theo- 
dore Komisarjevsky, 
allotted to him has not been able to instil a 
unity of style among the long list of players 
although he has drawn out some remarkable 
individual performances, particularly from 
Lillian Gish as the mad, tubercular, Kater- 
ina Ivanna; Dolly Haas as the spiritually 
unsoiled Sonia, and Vladimir Sokoloff as the 
crafty magistrate, Porfiri Petrovitch. 

The magnificent setting Paul Sherriff 
created for the London production was ° 
brought over intact by producers Robert 
Whitehead and Oliver Rea, who auspi- 
ciously started their producing careers this 
season with Medea. The latter event is still 
doing great business with Dennis King now 
playing opposite Judith Anderson in the 
role created by John Gielgud.) 

* * * 


If you had a suspicion that your corres- 
pondent has been dodging the issue as far as 


A scene from the Theatre Guild’s production of Allegro, with music by Richard Rodgers, book and 


lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II, and choreography by Agnes de Mille. 
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(Picture by Vandamm.) 


in the short time ~ 


the season’s new musicals are concerned, 


you are not entirely wrong. The truth is 
for overéthree months now theatregoers have 
been turning their connections inside out 
trying to secure tickets to Allegro and High 
Button Shoes, while we have been trying to 
think of an approach to explain the un- 
deserved runaway success of these offerings, 
which has made them the Finian’s Rainbow 
and Annie Get Your Gun of the current 
season. 

Great things, of course, were expected of 
the Theatre Guild’s production of Allegro, 
for the music is by Richard Rodgers, the 
book and lyrics by Oscar Hammerstein II, 
and the choreography by Agnes de Mille, 
the same combination of talent that yielded 
the ecstatic and triumphant Oklahoma! and 
Carousel. All the theatregoers who loved 
these former presentations, and they are 
legion (on Ist April Oklahoma! will be five 
years old here at the St. James’s Theatre, 
while the National Company continues to 
break all records as it tours the United 
States, and Carousel does handsomely on its 
tour) account for the record $700,000 
advance that poured into the box-office 
before the curtain went up on Allegro. And 
while some of the New York critics indulged 
just as extravagantly in their adjectives to 
acclaim Allegro as they did for Oklahoma!, 
an equal number tore into the production 
almost savagely. The audience reaction the 
night we saw it was far from enthusiastic; 
the word-of-mouth we hear is almost totally 
unfavourable, but the Rodgers-Hammer- 
stein-de Mille enthusiasts refuse to believe 
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Phil Silvers and Joey Faye in High Button 
Shoes. (Picture by Wileen Darby.) 


the worst and will let nothing cheat them of 
the opportunity of making up their own 
minds, which is as it should be. 

In trying to bring to the musical stage 
something to equal the simplicity and 
beauty of life as seen for example in Thorn- 
ton Wilder’s Our Town, Allegyo aims high 
but completely misses its mark principally 


through a lack of sincerity which denies the 


story any air of reality; an obviously con- 
trived pattern plot which contains no 
authentic dramatic statement, and dialogue 
which never rises above the painfully pro- 
saic. It is the story of Joseph Taylor, Jr., 
from his birth in 1905 to his 35th year. 
Ninety per cent. of the first act is spent 
getting Joe out of his crib, teaching him to 
walk, sending him to school, getting him a 
girl, etc. Conflict sets in during the last 


ten per cent. when Jennie Brinker, the girl © 


Joe is to marry, defies his mother and re- 
veals herself to be a selfish woman deter- 
mined to get Joe materialistic success 
whether he wants it or not. In Act Two she 
succeeds, that is, for ninety per cent. of the 
way. Joe leaves his father and their small 
town medical practice (his mother’s heart 
failed her when she found out what kind of 
a girl Jennie was and died before she could 
warn him) for the big city and a society 
practice catering to hypochondriacs and 
neurotics. In the big city there is a nurse, 
Emily, who naturally worships Joe silently 
from afar, that is,* until the last ten per 
cent. of the play when Joe discovers Jennie 
has been cheating on him, that he’s been 
unhappy in the city, that Emily’s a peach 
and that they could be happy together tak- 
ing over his aging father’s small town prac- 
tice. A more gigantic cliché than this, you 


see, is hard to imagine, but even clichés can |} 


be interesting as witness Anna Lucasta, pro- 
viding they are told with sincerity, a virtue, 
which as we said before, Allegro has not. 
We don’t believe for a moment Mr. Ham- 
merstein cares whether Joe remains a society 
parasite or a useful small town citizen, but 
we do believe he knows this formula is a 
pretty sound one for success and he’s get- 
ting it. 

The Hammerstein lyrics are occasionally 
better than the book and the Rodgers music, 
while not to be compared with Oklahoma! 


or Carousel, is pleasantly tuneful with one i} 
lovely ballad, ‘‘ We have nothing to remem- || 


ber so far,’’ but being cheated by the plot 
of the opportunity to use it as a first meet- 
ing boy and girl number, this song has been 
thrown to one of the show’s comediennes 
with little point other than the necessity for 
getting it in. 


Besides taking care of the choreography, || 
Agnes de Mille with Allegro is making her | 


debut as director and she has done a nice 
job of integrating story, ballet and music. 


\Ih 


This stern emphasis on integration, a must 
for musicals these days if it is to be con- 
sidered art, has also deprived her of the 
opportunity for a show stopping ballet, 
which art or not, Allegro needs. 

_ The settings by Jo Mielziner are severely 
simple in keeping with the classic pattern of 
the production, which even boasts a sing- 
ing Greek chorus, but either consciously or 
unconsciously he has expressed the intellec- 
tual content of the play with the images 
that are electrically flashed on to the huge 
blue backdrop. There is a mother helping 
her child take his first steps, a small town 
church with automobiles circling it, etc., 
and they look exactly like the pictures one 
finds on greeting cards. 

The success of High Button Shoes, pro- 
duced by Monte Proser and Joseph Kipness, 
is perhaps easier to understand for while 
everything about it except Jerome Robbins’ 
ballets, is second rate, the sum total some- 
how adds up to good fun and a jolly even- 
ing’s entertainment. The book which dips 
into the nostalgic past and tells of life in 
New Brunswick, New Jersey, in the year 
1913, and of two amiable confidence men 
who try to swindle the townsfolk, is from 
the pen of novelist, Stephen Longstreet, 
who has received the usual book slap, rather 
unjustly, for it is practically non-existent. 
It is quite obvious that when comedian, 
Phil Silvers, joined the cast the book went 
out the window and his special material 
came in, some of which is quite funny until 
it bogs down from repetition. The music 
and lyrics are by Jule Styne and Sammy 
Cahn and they sound exactly like what 
comes out of Betty Grable’s mouth in tech- 
nicolor. which is understandable since Styne 
and Cahn are Hollywood tunesmiths. But 
Jerome Robbins has given the production 
brilliance with his conception of a Mack 
Sennett ballet, which can only be called a 
comic masterpiece, for it provides the fun- 
niest twenty minutes of the decade. Using 
the famous chase sequence of the old silent 
films, Mr. Robbins has staged the maddest 
one of all, creating absolute bedlam with 
bathing beauties a la Gloria Swanson and 
their striped bathing suit escorts, bumbling 
Keystone cops, three dastardly villainous 
crooks, a muscled lifeguard and an escaped 
gorilla! 

An intimate musical that is also having a 
considerable success, and again not on the 
merit of its music or its sketches, is Angel 
In The Wings, produced by Marjorie and 
Sherman Ewing. An ‘‘angel’’ on Broadway 
is a show’s financial backer and the Ewings, 
aside from being theatrical producers, are 
two of the town’s most successful angels. 
The angels, however, for their revue, and 
this time we don’t mean backer, are Paul 
and Grace Hartman, the stars, whose per- 
formance and subsequent notices literally 
saved the day. Paul is a big, amiable dope 
with a rubber face while Grace is his cheer- 
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ful, tolerant spouse who always saves him 
from making too big a fool of himself, and 
while none of the lines they say in Angel 
In The Wings are particularly witty, they 
make them sound hilarious for they are 
visual comedians in an age of gagsters. It 
is perhaps this quality which so won over 
the critics, for America’s great visual come- 
dians, Bobby Clark, Ed Wynn and Bert 
Lahr, had no successor until they popped 


up. 

The D’Oyly Carte Opera Company is back 
again after nine years and winning such 
glorious acclaim and support that the local 
engagement has already been extended an- 
other seven weeks. Those who did not get 
the remembered perfection from the current 
company’s opening night performance of 
The Mikado, quickly declared everything as 
right as right could be after an evening with 
The Pirates of Penzance and Iolanthe. 


Poet’s Playhouse (Continued) 

with actors, managers and live representa- 
tives of the theatre, and unless given some 
preliminary guidance they might quite 
easily turn out a play totally unsuited to 
stage production. If commissioned for a 
definite theatre it can be written with a par- 
ticular audience in mind and the result will 
probably be far more theatrically success- 
ful. Murder in the Cathedral was commis- 
sioned for the Canterbury Festival. Christo- 
pher Fry has been asked to write this year’s 
play. The poet is given six to eight months 
to complete his work, which is reasonably 
long enough. The poet is a slower worker 
than the prose writer, but it is.a good plan 
to impose a time limit, or he may tend to 
take so long over the polishing of his verse 
that the inspiration will be in danger of 
cooling off before the play is completed. 

“Actors who have spent their lives in 
naturalistic prose plays find it difficult to 
learn a poetic part, but they never get bored 
with their work. As there is no wide public 
for verse plays at this early stage in our 
campaign, an actor who decides to play at 
the Mercury does so because he loves his 
work and not because he. seeks financial 
reward. His first lesson is to learn how to 
use verse to assist characterisation. The 
verse form must be appreciated and respec- 
ted by the actor, and not destroyed by him. 
A tortured state of mind can be reflected by 
an intricate verse form. The meditations of 
Antony in This Way to the Tomb were writ- 
ten in a complex form which helped the 
actor to convey the character’s uneasy 
mind. 

“Because a number of productions at the 
Mercury -have had a religious flavour, it 
must not be thought that we are pursuing 
a religious policy. Our aim is to stage plays 
by poets, but as poets are sensitive beings 
it is not surprising that they concern them- 
selves with religious themes in times of 
world chaos. 


Gaeae Ise ws 


MADY CHRISTIANS 


who came over from America at the end of January 
to play the part which she created in New York 
of Mama in I Remember Mama, which H. M. Ten- 
nent will shortly present in the West End. 


EMRYS JONES 


who has just been playing the son of a murderess 
in the film version of This Was A Woman with 
Sonia Dresdel, returns to the stage as a murderer 
himself in Gathering Storm, opening in the West 
End this month. : 

(Portrait : Cyril Stanborough) 
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MARGARET RUTHERFORD 


will star in The Happiest Days of Your Life, a 
farce by John Dighton, which H, M. Tennent will 
bring to the West End after a short tour. 

(Portrait : Alerander Bender) 


SELMA VAZ DIAS 


lras taken over the role formerly played by Joan 
Miller, who has had to leave the cast owing to ill- 
health, in Dark Summer, at the St. Martin’s 
Theatre. Dan Cunningham has also left the com- 
pany to tour Australia with Sir Laurence Olivier, 
and he has been replaced by Jeremy Hawk. 


Birth of a Theatre 


URING and since the war years the 

English provincial theatre has received 
the greatest stimulus it has ever known; so 
say the authorities who should know, and 
the enthusiasm of country dwellers for the 
live theatre which they have first discovered 
‘in camp or city, goes to prove that it is 
true. On the strength of this wave of 
interest new theatres are opening and exist- 
ing companies are extending their orbit, all 
over the country. In Aylesbury one of the 
newest and most original of these theatre 
schemes has recently been launched. 

Bill Stephens, who is well known to radio 
listeners for his broadcasts in ‘‘Itma,”’ 
“Palace of Varieties ’’ 4nd many other pro- 
grammes, and has done a large amount of 
stage work both in London and on tour, 
conceived the idea of starting a people’s 
theatre—one in which local theatre lovers 
could take out small shares—in Aylesbury. 
The project was beset with difficulties. True, 
a building was available which had been 
built for vaudeville; had later become a 
cinema, just before the war was the home of 
a small repertory company for a short time, 
and was then taken over by the Ministry 
of Food; but when the food moved out and 
Bill Stephens moved in, there was little 
more than four walls to call a theatre. This 
was in the spring of 1947; there followed a 
long and arduous battle to create a play- 
house out of this great, empty structure. No 
one who has not tried the experiment would 
believe the number of problems which arise 
in opening a post-war theatre: the permits, 
licences, inspections and agreements which 
are necessary, and the delays entailed in 
getting them passed; but in the end they 
were all completed, though not quite accord- 
ing to plan. The opening date was 19th 
September, and all the contractors and 
workmen were due to be out of the building 
by the beginning cf August to allow a clear 
field for rehearsals. In actual fact work was 
still being carried on, though not visible to 
the public, for many weeks after the theatre 
opened, and the stage was completed for the 
opening night in a race against time, while 
the long-suffering company rehearsed at a 
neighbouring hotel. 


by PENELOPE TURING 


After finishing the task of almost rebuild- 
ing the theatre itself, Bill Stephens turned 
to the stage. Following up his policy of a 
““ people’s theatre,’’ the plays for the first 
few weeks were chosen by a ballot which 
aroused a great deal of local interest. For 
the most part the plays gaining the greatest 
number of votes were West End successes 
of the last few years, and certain perennial 
favourites, particularly those which have 
been made into successful films. The box 
office, however, has proved that well-known 
plays that have not been seen too recently 
in London are the most popular. 

The plays are changed weekly, and each 
one is specially cast, which has resulted in 
a very high standard of acting. Frederick 
Allen, the well-known BBC announcer, and 
Barbara Leake acted in the opening produc- 
tion of Quiet Week-End, with Richard Wat- 
son, who also gave a delightful performance 
as the Duke of Ayr and Stirling in While 
the Sun Shines, and later as Crawley in 
Rebecca. Ivan Staff and Stanley van 
Beers played Manningham and Rouch in an 
exceptionally fine production of Gaslight. 
There is a small permanent company who 
have already won a high reputation: Phyllis 
Montefiore has done some brilliant acting 
in very varied parts, and Josephine Stroud, 
Richard Gatehouse and Desmond Tester are 
young members of the company who have 
done outstanding work. The artistic success 
of the plays is due in a great measure to the 
producer, Jack Williams, who has recently 
completed over a year producing for Harry 
Hanson’s Court Players at Peterborough. 
Already his productions in Aylesbury have 
received the highest praise. 

The success of a theatre must finally 
depend on the quality of its productions and 
acting, and the first four months’ work at 
the New Market Theatre in Aylesbury has 
given ample proof that here these will not 
be found wanting, and also. an important 
factor, that the new audience is intelligent 
and responsive. The box office, however, 
still has some amusing queries to answer 
from patrons in a town which is not yet 
accustomed to the live theatre. ‘‘ What 
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THE GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC & DRAMA 


Founded in 1880; Owned and Managed by the Corporation of the City of London, PRINCIPAL: EDRIC CUNDELL 


JOHN CARPENTER STREET, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4 


Hon. R.A.M., F.G.S.M, 


DRAMATIC ART AND STAGE TRAINING. 
Inclusive Courses to meet individual needs. 


PRIVATE LESSONS in SPEECH TRAINING, 
PUBLIC SPEAKING, SINGING, PIANOFORTE, 
DANCING, ETC. may be taken separately at 
moderate fees. : 
The School remains open in the evening. 


The Professional Diploma of Licentiateship (|..G S.M.) 

and the Teachers’ Training Course are recognised by 

the Royal Society of Teachers (Teachers’ Registration 

Council). 

Prospectus and all further information post free from 
RAYMOND RAYNER, Secretary 


The Theatre in Sweden 
. by VERNE MORGAN (The Actor) 


mute theatre in Sweden is at the moment 
enjoying an unprecedented boom. The 
standard of acting is extremely high, and 
the theatre-going Swede supports each ven- 
ture with a solemnity akin to reverence. 

Recently, while in Sweden, the writer had 
the good luck to be escorted backstage at 
the very fine Stads Teater, in Gothenburg; 
and initiated into some of the remarkable 
technical achievements to be found there. 

The stage itself is, in reality, part of a 
huge lift; and directly below it—a drop of 
some sixty feet or more—is another. Whilst 
one act is in progress the next act is being 
set beneath. When the time comes to change 
the scene the upper stage drops first a few 
feet, and then disintegrates, allowing the 
stage underneath to rise and take its place 
behind the footlights. The whole manceuvre 
takes but a few seconds, and is carried out 
in complete silence. 

The switchboard is the last word in 
modernity, and has the advantage of being 
in direct touch with every dressing room. The 
lighting facilities and all the other technical 
amenities bespeak an ingenuity and fore- 
thought typical of the Swedish character. 

The performance on that particular even- 
ing was Strindberg’s Ett Dromspel. The act- 
ing in this inimitable play was superb. So 


much so in fact that one was able, quite ||| 
easily, to follow the theme, although having ||| 


but a very slight knowledge of the language. 
The staging and general detail were also of 
the highest order. 

It is worth noting that the Swedish actor 
works considerably harder than his counter- 
part in our own country. Daily rehearsals 
are from 11 a.m. to 4 p.m. and theatres are 
open to the general public on Sundays. 
There is no  rehearsal-call, 
Sunday morning. 

Another unusual feature is the huge 
crowd of students attached to the theatre, 
who attend every rehearsal, and may occa- 
sionally be given a very small part, for 
which they receive a very small salary. They 
often remain students for several years, 
until, having learned their profession from 
A to Z, they at last blossom forth as fully- 
fledged actors, their contracts being for 12 
months at a time. 

Quite small children are allowed to take 
part, and there are no specified hours con- 
cerning them. They are, however, only 
allowed to appear one night in every three. 
So that each juvenile part has to be covered 
by three children. 

As is customary on the Continent the 
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Colds v. Production 


More working hours are lost through 
colds than any other illness. 


What can be done about it? 
You can give your employees a 20-day course of the new INFLUCOL—-yellow tablets 
for prevention. This should immunise them from colds for three or four months. The 
tablets contain specially processed vaccines which neutralize the poisons of the 
Common Cold germ. 


Does INFLUCOL work with everybody ? : 


With a high percentage of people it is entirely successful. Convince yourself by trying 
INFLUCOL on a test group of employees and comparing the result with a similar 
group who have not taken INFLUCOL. 


For those with Colds now 


INFLUCOL-red tablets for treatment will mobilize 
resistance to fight and vanquish the germ—and so help 
get rid of the cold. 


Is INFLUCOL expensive? 


Bulk supplies for business houses and factories are available at specially reduced terms, 
from qualified Chemists or direct from sole manufacturers. Write for special booklet 
on the treatment and immunisation of the Common Cold to:— 


INFLUCOL 


ORAL VACCINE eg 
Meisduieat tae jaaUip (ite 
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KAMERA KLEAR_ BASE 
IS THE MOST BEAUTIFUL MAKE-UP 


Uta another Crampilt tf te 
The startling success of this series when used by the 
Stars for their personal day and evening make-up 
created such an insistent demand that Kamera Klear 
Base has now been made available for all women. 
~ Words alone cannot adequately describe this fascinating 
foundation ; only by seeing its flattering effect for 
yourself can you appreciate the real beauty of this 


most attractive make up. 


In Four Shades Blonde Fair Blonde Dark 
Brunette Fair Brunette Dark Price 8/9 per Jar 


The Leichner Make-up Studio at I! Great Newport Street London W.C.2 


is at your disposal for expert advice on any question of make-up and the 


care of the skin. Telephone: Temple Bar 6954 for appointment. 


.“Charley’s 


2 
Aunt’ 

AT THE PALACE 4 
@® Brandon 
Thomas's ever- 
green __ farcical 
comedy, first pro- 
duced at the Royalty 
in Dec. 1892, made 
its re - appearance 
in the West End 
this Christmas at 
the Palace Theatre. 
Its last revival in 
the West End was 
at the Haymarket 
in December 1938, so ~ 
that a new genera- . 
tion of playgoers is, 
now introduced to a 


very old favourite. 
In the picture? 
Philip Dale as 
“Charley's Aunt” 
upsets his friends, 
Jack and Charles. - 


by displaying t00_ 
much affection  to- 
wards their girl 
friends. (Picture by 
Peter Kaufman.) 


Birth of a Theatre (Continued) 


time is the big picture over ’’’ was asked at 
a matinee recently, and another gentleman 
was overheard to say that he had not yet 
visited the theatre because ““ the screen was 
so small.’’ 

All the scenery is designed, built and 
painted at the theatre’s studio, and some 
most effective sets have been created—the 
work of several young scenic artists. 

Despite the difficulties and austerities of 
post-war furnishing the theatre is one of 
the best equipped for its size—it seats about 
650—in the country. The luxurious seating, 
carpets and curtains come as a surprise to 
many people accustomed to enduring pro- 
vincial hardships in the cause of art; but it 
has more than these, something that can- 
not be manufactured, the spirit of a theatre. 
Endowed with this and the goodwill of its 
public, the New Market Theatre is steadily 
establishing itself in England’s ever-widen- 
ing theatrical life. 


The Theatre in Sweden Continued | 


prompter’s. box is in the centre of the stage. 
From his vantage point he directs the entire 
action of the play in addition to any neces- 
sary prompting. 

The amazing stillness of the audience was 
another thing one found most impressive. 
From the moment the curtain went up there 
was complete and utter silence. Nobody 
coughed, or rustled paper-bags, and no-one 
turned a head to pass a whispered comment. 
Smoking in the auditorium is not allowed, 
and there are no licensed bars. During the 
interval the public sauntered out into the 
spacious foyers, there to munch fruit or 
sweets and enjoy a quick smoke. Long 
before the next act commenced everyone 
was quietly seated again. 

During the war years the Services were 
given free entertainment in much the same 
way that Ensa supplied entertainment to 
the Allied forces, funds being supplied from 
the profits of the official canteen board. 


D. & J. BENJAMIN 


THEATRICAL COSTUMIERS 


22/23 Dean Street, Oxford Street, London, W1 


Let us costume your next Show and so be 
sure of having a well-dressed Production 


Telephone : 
GERrard 1019 


Amateur Stage 


HIS month some reports from the pro- 
vinces indicate a healthy virility in 
dramatic activity. 

A letter from Mr. J. A. Mitchley, County 
Drama Organiser for Norfolk, claims ‘‘with- 
out undue optimism ”’ that, an exhibition of 
theatre work, models, designs and photo- 
graphs, to open on 8rd April next at Castle 
Museum, Norwich, will have ‘‘something 
approaching national importance.’’ Both 
amateur and professional theatre will be 
represented. 

* * 

Medway Theatre Guild Third Annual 
Drama Festival takes place on 25th-28th 
May next, at the R.E. Theatre, Brompton. 
The Hon. Sec. is Mr. Phjl Lines, 3 Mill Rd., 


Gillingham. 
* 


* 


* * 


Blackpool’s eleventh Annual Drama Fes- 
tival for one-act plays takes place at the 
Grand Theatre on Ist-6th March, with seven 
classes of entries. Two prizes of five guineas 
each go to the best original play and 
individual performance. 

* * * 

For the first of a series of booklets in their 
advisory service, the Scottish Community 
Drama Association gave priority to ‘‘Busi- 
ness Management.’’ Compiled by E. J. P. 
Mace, it is a most useful outline of the basic 
facts concerning the general management of 
an amateur stage group. (Nelson, 1/6.) 

* * * 

A new translation of The Prometheus of 
Aeschylus, by George Thomson, with music 
by Wilfrid Mellers, and Purcell’s Dido and 
Aeneas, was the January bill of Birmingham 
University Dramatic Society, at the Guild 


of Undergraduates’ Union. 
* * # 


Turning to London, a new group, the 
Civil Service Theatre Guild, gave its first 
production on 30th-31st January at Tavis- 
tock Little Theatre, choosing Priestley’s 
Music At Night. Seven Civil Service depart- 
ments were in the cast. the idea behind the 
Guild being that by drawing on the com- 
bined acting strength a better show will 
result, and many casting difficulties over- 


come. 


* * * 


Toynbee Hall Drama Festival is in pro- 
gress, playing on Saturday afternoons at 
2.30, up to 20th March. Adjudicator is E. 
Martin Browne, and Esme Church, Director 
-of Bradford Civic Playhouse, gives the 
public commentary on the final perform- 
ances of the selected plays. 

* * 

For the third production of their 1947/48 
season, the Questors, of Ealing, are present- 
ing Pirandello’s play Six Characters in 
Search of an Author, from 14th to the 23rd 
of February. 


* 
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Dinely Rehearsal Studios 


Office 1 Devonshire Terrace 
Marylebone High Street W.1. 
Opposite Royal Academy Music, Baker St. & Regent Pk, Stns, 


STUDIOS FOR HIRE from 9 a.m. to 9 p.m. 
Sats. Inclusive WELBECK 6804 


Now available-ffor Amateurs 


“She wanted @ Cream Front Door’ 


by A. R: Whatmore. Author “ First 
Fiddle.”’ 4-net. 9m. 6w. 


Recently produced at the Apollo 
Theatre. Copy sent on approval. 
Up-to-date edition of Catalogue “Plays 
and their Plots.’’ 7d. Post Paid. 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS 


31 Museum Street, London, WCi 


BISHOP’S « CUEBAR ” 


Sound Effects and Equipment as used in 
40 Theatres in London and Provinces. 
Terms for Hire for all productions 
BISHOP SOUND & ELECTRICAL 

: co. LTD. 
108 Beverley Way, London S.W.20 
Malden 4118 2559 & 2849 \) 


The Florence Moore Theatre Studios 


25 Brunswick Road, Hove 2 Sussex 


Donald Wolfit : Guy Pertwee : Marie Ault 
Abraham Sofaer : Margaret Halstan 


Stage Radio Screen 


Intensive Full-Time Training’ 
Prospectus and Audition Appointments from Secretary 


WEBBS, THEATRIGAL COSTUMIERS 
Tel: Hampstead 0369 
ARE DRESSING OUR NEXT PRODUCTION 


5 CANTERBURY MANSIONS 
LYMINGTON ROAD 
LONDON N.W.6 


Patrons { 


Costumes 
Wigs 
Greasepaints 


SHELACH ELLIOTT-CLARKE L.R.A.M. (EOL) 
TRAINING SCHOOL for TEACHING or STAGE 
Day and Evening Classes 


5 BOLD STREET LIVERPOOL ° 


Royal 3323 


Get advice that is worth-while 
Vocational: ability or any per 


WORRIED ? 


sonal problem. ‘‘The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our 
stars but in ourselves that we are underlings.”’ 
Send penny stamp for particulars. 
Write to NOEL JAQUIN or VERA COMPTON 
Psychologists 


8 MANOR COURT, SOUTHGATE 
LONDON N14 


FRENCH’S 
THE HOUSE FOR PLAYS 
Established 1830 


The latest farces, comedies, dramas 
and revue sketches for production 
by amateur companies 


THE LATEST LIST OF PLAYS (1947) 
Post free on application 


SAMUEL FRENCH LTD. 7™, Bar 
26 Southampton St., Strand, LONDON, WC2 


IMPORTANT 


PLAY RELEASES 


for AMATEUR SOCIETIES: 


THE HASTY HEART by John Patrick 1 f.8m.1 set 
DR. BRENT’S HOUSEHOLD by Edward Percy 


3m. 5f.1 set also available : 


PINK STRING AND THE MAN WHO CAME 
SEALING WAX TO DINNER 9f.16 m.1set 


4m. 5f.1 set , 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT WASNT IT ODD? 


1m. 6f.1 set 
‘ CREAT 
FRIEDA 5m. 4f. 1 set cyte et ae 


ONE ACT PLAYS:- 
FAMILY PRIDE 6f. 

Lh oA FALLING, UPSTAIRS 
WHITE BLACKMAIL 7f. STRANGE REFUCE 9f. 
BITTER FRUIT 7f. 

ALL PLAYS SENT ON APPROVAL 


ENGLISH THEATRE GUILD LTD. 


24 WHITCOMB STREET, LONDON, WC2 


WEBBER-DOUGLAS SCHOOL 


of SINGING and 
DRAMATIC ART 


Principal : W. JOHNSTONE-DOUGLAS 


CLAREVILLE ST., SW7 


(Fre 2958) (2 mins. Gloucester Road Station) 


For Prospectus apply Secretary 


Ce Se 


QUALITY 
a SOUND 
EQUIPMENT 


Used by numerous London and Provinci 
al 
* Equipment available on hire for ae iheatret, 
periods, also for amateur Productions, etc, 


THE TRIX ELECTRICAL CO. Letd., 1/5 
Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. Mua Lr ay} ye 


DECCA RECORD CO., LTD.) 


/ 
The eighteenth annual general meeting || 
was held on 31st December in London. | 


Sir Cyril F. Entwhistle, K.C., M.P., the || 


chairman, said that the balance from) 
trading account amounted to £186,062, i 
compared with £131,286 for the previous 
year. The total dividend was again 112})] 
per cent., less tax. The year had been one |} 
of great activity. | 

The Ministry of Transport had given offi- 
cial approval for the use of the Decca Navi-|| 
gator as an aid to navigation, and since the} 
last meeting contracts for the fitting of over | 
400 ships had been concluded. | 


j 
The problem of Lane Identification had 


been successfully overcome. 
They believed that before the end of next} 
year the Decca Navigator system would|} 
have been adopted by all progressive British)j] 
and European air lines operating in Western} 
Europe. 
Gramophone record sales had shown a: | 
considerable expansion, and they were mak- 
ing every effort to increase their already 
large export trade. i 
| 


since 3lst March, turnover being greatly inl} 


excess of that for the corresponding perio dy 
last year. That improvement would bey 


reflected in the accounts for the current) 


year. 
The report was adopted. | 


| 
'E1OR SALE—Two bound volumes of Theatre World 
complete 1937 and 1938. Also third volume ofj} 


odd months between 1935 and 1947. Offers.—Box 2005 } 
| 


JPOR SALE—Theatre World. Complete 1945, andf 


odd copies Aug. 1943, July, Sept., Nov., eral 


1944, June 1945, Jan., Feb., Mar., May 1946. Offers 
—Write to: Sadler, 5 Cropley Street, New Nortlip 
Road, N1. | 


) 
Ree SALE—Back numbers Theatre World. Septlt : 


1942. Dec. 1945. Complete except Sept. 1944 anq{jy 


Aug. 1945. — Offers to Francis, 3 Hastry aoa 


Hartington Road, SW8. 


ORNCHURCH Repertory Company now forming| i 


requires interested and active members with og) 
without acting experience, stage technicians, ‘etaj| 
Ambitious plans and programme. Write or contact |} 
hee 32 Morecambe Close, Elm Park, Hornchurchil| 
SSCX. 


OVEL Theatre Studio W11. Full stage training! 
Stanislavsky method. Day and evening classesj| 
Production Group to be formed.—Apply: Sec., 24 
Groom Place, SW1. SLOane_1040. | 


———— 


F. YOU are in need of Secretarial assistance, co 
sult Isabel Bereton,’ specialist in typewritin 
for the author, playwright and scenario writer] 
Duplicating also undertaken.—91 Priory Rd., NWé 


oh ee 
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AS WE GO TO PRESS (Continued) 


Henry Sherek and opened a short prior to 

London tour in Edinburgh on 15th January. 

Peter Ustinov himself plays the part of the 

sadistic schoolmaster, and Joan Greenwood 

makes a return to the stage as the young 

shop-girl he intimidates. 
* * * 

Basil Dean’s latest production for the 
British Theatre Group is All This Is Ended, 
opening at the St. James’s Theatre on Fri- 
day 6th February. 

The cast will include Hector Ross,, Wil- 
liam Fox and André Morell. The scenery 
is designed. by William Chappell. 

All This Is Ended, which has an all-male 
cast, is the first play of Manchester journa- 
list, Jack Alldridge, and was written while 
he was serving in the Italian campaign in 
1945. The theme expresses the spirit of the 
Eighth Army at the close of the war, and is 
treated from an unusual angle. 

Basil Dean was. interviewed by Jack All- 
dridge at the Manchester opening of the first 
British Theatre Group production. He asked 
to be sent All This Is Ended, was very 
impressed with it, and the decision to pro- 
duce was made shortly afterwards. 

* * * 


Gathering Storm, a new play by Gordon 
Glennon and Reyner Barton, will open at 
the St. Martin’s on 18th February, after a 
preliminary week at Brighton. Nancy Price 
and Emrys Jones are the stars, and Ruth 
Dunning, Ian Fleming, Mary Mackenzie, 
Bryan Forbes and Héléne Burls complete 
the cast of seven. The play is presented 
by Stephen Mitchell and Sam Goldwyn, 
Jnr., and produced by Miles Malleson. 

* * 


* 

Under the auspices of the British Coun- 

cil, an Old Vic Company with Laurence 

Olivier and Vivien Leigh will leave on 14th 

February for a tour of Australia and New 

Zealand. They will be away until the end 
of November. 

(Continued on page 40) 


New Beauty Salon 


On 8th January the New Innoxa Beauty 
Salon was opened at 170 New Bond Street, 
London, W1. 

The opening ceremony was performed by 
Dr. Francois Debat, Commandeur de la 


Legion d’Honneur—one of the world’s lead- « 


ing dermatologists. It is mainly the research 

“conducted by Dr. Debat that developed for- 
mul subsequently made available to Innoxa 
which enabled them to produce cosmetics 
which are considered not only harmless to 
the skin but beneficial. 

Innoxa are introducing a beauty overhaul 
service to cover 12 months for a nominal 
subscription of £3 3s. A monthly examina- 
tion of the skin is followed by a facial clean- 
sing and make-up. Guidance is given at the 
sessions on all personal beauty problems. 
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FOR THE INFORMATION OF MEMBERS 


Announcements of Productions of the 


ARTS THEATRE 


appear regularly in the Daily Telegraph, 
Evening Standard, Sunday Times & Observer 


ARTS THEATRE 


GREAT NEWPORT ST. W.C.2 (Tem. 7544) 


HIPPODROME (Ger. 3272) 


°° STARLIGHT ROOF ’’ 
Vic Oliver Pat Kirkwood 
Fred Emney with Melachrino’s Music 
Twice Nightly at 6.0 and 8.35 


LONDON PALLADIUM (Ger. 7373 ) 


Com. Mon. Feb. 2nd Twice Nightly € and 8.30 p.m. 
Mats.: Weds., Thurs. and Sats. at 2.40 p.m. 


DANNY KAYE 


* with a Terrific Variety Company 


PRINCE OF WALES ( Whi. 8681 ) 
Twice Nightly at 6.10 and 8.30 p.m. 
Val Parnell in conjunction with Tom Arnold presents 


MAKE WEST 


in her Comedy Melodrama of the Gay Nineties 


** DIAMOND LIL ’’ 


: 


VAUDEVILLE Strand [3 
Evgs. 7 Mats. Tu. & Fri. 2.30 


A. E. MATTHEWS MARJORIE FIELDING 


MICHAEL SHEPLEY 
THE CHILTERN HUNDREDS 
by Douglas Home 
Produced by Colin Chandler 


The Universities’ Settlement in East London 


TOYNBEE HALL THEATRE 
One-Act Play Festival 


Adjudicator : E. Martin Browne 


At 2.30 p.m. on Saturdays 
24th January to 20th March 
For Tickets at 2/6 and 1/3 (Finals 5/- and 2/6) 
apply Theatre Director, Toynbee Hall, 
28 Commercial Street, Aldgate, E.1. (BIShopsgate 0022) 


CORRECTION 


We regret that through an oversight we omitted 
to pcknowledae the photographer of the Happy As 
Lar pictures appearing in our January issue. 
Credit should have been made to Lionel Fitzgerald, 
Photographer, 45 Ladbroke Sq., W1l. It was also 
stated in the article on page 34 that Jenny Lind 
appeared at Covent Garden. The famous singer, 
of course, never appeared at the Opera House. 


FOR OTHER THEATRE ANNOUNCEMENTS 
SEE Page 39. 
TEM 


Perera enrnine 


Evenings 6.30. Mats. Tues. 2.30; Sats. 5.15 and 8.30 
Extra Matinee ; Easter Monday at 2.30 p.m. 


“SWEETEST & LOWEST”’ 


Over 700 Performances 
(3rd Edition of Sweet & Low) 2nd Year of this Edition 


HERMIONE GINGOLD HENRY KENDALL 


COVENT GARDEN 
ROYAL OPERA HOUSE (Tem. 7961) 


COVENT CARDEN OPERA COMP’Y 
SADLER’S WELLS BALLET 


Programme and times of Performance at Box Office 


SADLER’S WELLS 


ROSEBERY AVENUE EC1 
Licensee & General Manager: George Chamberlain 
Box Office: TERminus 1672-3 Prices 1/- to 9/- 


FEBRUARY—OPERA AND BALLET 
OPERA: 
BALLET: 
First Performance this Season, ° 

COSI FAN TUTTE, Wed., 28th Jan. 
First Performance, Wed., 18th Feb. 

New Production of IL TROVATORE 


Leaflets giving detailed particulars of 
=performances available at Box Office 


Box Office open from 10 am. to 7 p.m. 


Evenings at 7 p.m. 
Saturday Matinee at 2.30 p.m. 


AS WE GO TO PRESS 


They will take ‘with them a repertory of 
three plays: The School for Scandal, | 
Richard III and The Skin of Our Teeth. The |} 
tour opens at Perth on 20th March. i 

Headed by Laurence Olivier and Vivien | 
Leigh, the company includes George Relph, || 
Eileen Beldon, Mercia Swinburne, Terence | 
Morgan, Peggy Simpson, Peter Cushing, | 
Bernard Merefield and Hugh Stewart. 

George Relph, who has been a leading 
member of the Old Vic Theatre Company 
at the New since its inception in 1944, left 
the present repertory on 27th January. His 
role of Grumio in The Shrew will be taken 
over by EG ton ECHO. 


Hazel ie Paling Letts is Arthur 
Sinclair are to appear in Castle Anna, a new 
play by Elizabeth Bowen and John Perry, 
due at the EES ee in March. 


(Continued) 


John Gisigula) ane has Beeat playing on | 
Broadway in Crime and Punishment, is re- || 
turning to this country in the Spring to | 
appear in two new plays by Terence Ratti- 
gan. Contrary to recent statements which |} 
have appeared in the press, Mr. Gielgud is |} 
not taking up permanent residence in 
America or becoming an American citizen. 

* * * ' 

The Carl Rosa Opera Company began |} 
their 1948 season at the Hippodrome, Lewis- | 
ham on 26th Jan. Joan Hammond, Janet} 
Howe, Korina Hellas, Tara Barry, Gita| 
de la Fuente, Ruth Packer and Arthur Fear jf 
are among the leading singers, and included |} 
in the repertory are La Traviata, Carmen, || 
Madame Butterfly, La Boheme and Faust.|\} 


wa...TH EAT RE 


BO ay ce Wala es 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Over half a million people have enjoyed opera at its best ! 


* 


DON GIOVANNI 


RIGOLETTO 


BARBER OF SEVILLE 


TOSCA : 


Forthcoming 
Production: 


* 


Students, Office, Shop, and Factory Workers, Clubs, etc., 
are invited to organise parties at reduced prices. 


DON PASQUALE 
FALSTAFF 


x 


LA BOHEME 


* 


ol es 


(For times of performances see Announcements in the Press) 


| HAYMARKET 
4 H. M. Tennent Ltd., and John C. Wilson 


present 
HUGH SINCLAIR in 


“PRESENT LAUGHTER’”’ 


id A Comedy by Noel Coward 


Tennent Productions Ltd 


In association with the Arts Council of Great Britain 


ALDWYCH 
e MICHAEL REDGRAVE 


“ MACBETH ” 


by William Shakespeare 


GLOBE A Company of Four Production 
JOYCE GRENFELL ELISABETH WELCH 
MAX ADRIAN 


TUPPENCE COLOURED 


An Intimate Revue devised and directed 
by Laurier Lister 


LYRIC THEATRE, HAMMERSMITH 
A Company of Four Production 
Until 21st February 1948 


‘“‘BRED IN THE BONE’”’ 


A New Play by Michael Egan 


Opening 24th February 
A Company of Four Production 


“CASTLE ANNA” 


by Elizabeth Bowen and John Perry 


| PHCENIX THEATRE A Company of Four Production 
| cYRIL RITCHARD. ~—- MADGE ELLIOTT 


THE RELAPSE 


or VIRTUE IN DANGER 
by Sir John Vanbrugh 


A Company of Four Production 
JEAN CADELL 


ST. MARTIN’S 
SELMA VAZ DIAS 


- «DARK SUMMER ” 


_A New Play by Wynyard Browne 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE 
i The Theatre Guild presents 


OKLAHOMA! 


‘H. M. TENNENT Ltd 


Show! 


“The Hallmark of good entertainment’’ — Tatler’ 


SAVOY (Tem 8888 ) 


Eves. 7.0. Mats. Wed. & Sat., 2.30. 
LESLIE BANKS SOPHIE STEWART jn 


LIFE WITH FATHER 


“A sheer delight” D. Graphic. ‘A riot” §. Chron. 
“Won the hearts of us all’ Daily Express 


GARRICK ( Tem 4601 ) 
Evgs.7.15 Mats. Wed. & Sat. 2.30. 
JACK BUCHANAN CORAL BROWNE in 


CANARIES SOMETIMES SING 


Heather Thatcher Austin Trevor 


‘Lonsdale laughs..superbly acted” D. T’graph 
“Wickedly amusing ’’ Sunday Dispatch 


WINTER GARDEN THEATRE 


(Drury Lane) Hol. 8881 
Evenings at 7 o’clock. Matinees Thurs. & Sat. 2.30 


Ralph Lynn Robertson Hare 
in 


“OUTRAGEOUS FORTUNE” 


Anew Farce by BenTravers Produced by Charles Hickman 


THE OLD VIC 
THEATRE COMPANY 


THE NEW THEATRE 


Box Office Telephone TEMPLE BAR. 3878 


REPERTORY 


THE TAMING 
OF THE SHREW 


Shakespeare 


KING RICHARD II 


Shakespeare 


SAINT JOAN ‘ 


Shaw 


THE GOVERNMENT INSPECTOR 


Gogol 
(Translation and adaptation by D. J. Campbell) 
Evenings 6.45 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday 2.15 


Wherever smoking is permtted—ABDULLAS FOR CHOICE 
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